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QUESTIONS 


“April, April, laugh thy golden laughter’— Sir Wittiam Watson 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, it will be recalled, an innovation was established in the Zoological Park: namely, the 
“Question House.” It was done in order to provide a place where visitors could readily and at firsthand obtain 
answers to questions about animals — any kind of question about any kind of animal. The little building is staffed 
by young men and women who are well along the way to becoming qualified zoologists. At hand are reference 


” 


books to fill in gaps in knowledge. If the question happens to be a “poser,” the visitor later receives a carefully- 
prepared response by letter. 

The Question House has been a lively success and has undoubtedly helped somewhat to improve people’s 
knowledge concerning animal life. Several other zoological gardens have adopted the idea and have established 
“Question Houses” of their own —a most satisfactory and unexpected development. 

The great majority of the questions asked are serious and sensible; some are intended to be serious but are far 
from sensible. In running through the latter we find the following gems: 

“Is it true that when a man-eating Tiger eats a man, it adds another stripe to its coat?” 

“Are more animals in the world right-handed than left-handed, and if so, why?” 

“How long can a man live? What about ladies?” 

“Why does the spider marry the Black Widow when he knows she is going to kill him?” 

“If a pollywog turns into a frog, does a frog turn into anything?” 

“Is it true that the Giraffe really has a voice but it gets lost on the way up the long neck?” 

“How do Skunks stand each other?” 

Who could ask for better antidotes to gloom in these parlous times of political and social tensions? There is 
still plenty of gaiety in life, even if one needs to go to the Zoo to find it. 

We realize, though, that our job of educating the public in zoology is not quite completed! 
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This is one of the largest Electric Eels at present 
in the Society’s collection. It is 6 ft. 5 in. long and 
weighs approximately 45 Ibs. Curator-Aquarist 
Coates’s left hand supports the lower end of 
the head and body; the long remainder is tail. 


The Electric Kel Is a Useful Tool 


By CHRISTOPHER W. COATES 
& DAVID NACHMANSOHN 


A THE END of the 18th century the Italian 
physiologist, Luigi Galvani, made some star- 
tling observations on the nerve and muscle taken 
from the leg of a frog which led him to the con- 
clusion that nerve activity is associated with elec- 
tricity. The news of these experiments was 
received with great enthusiasm, not only among 
physiologists, but among all scientists and intel- 
lectuals. For the first time there appeared some 
hope, however remote, for the eventual under- 
standing of the function of the nervous system of 
which the brain forms a part. Since the brain 
not only dominates our body but is also the site 
_of man’s intellectual abilities, creative forces and 
emotions, the great excitement created by Gal- 
vani’s observations is easily understandable. 

Actually, the experiments of Galvani turned 
out to be inconclusive and were severely criti- 
cized by the Italian physicist, Alessandro Volta. 
Half a century later, in 1843, DuBois-Reymond 
demonstrated conclusively that nerve activity is 
associated with electric currents. Since then, a 
whole century of neurophysiology has been al- 
most entirely devoted to the study of electrical 
signs of nervous action, and much valuable infor- 
mation has been obtained in this way as to the 
nature and function of the nervous system. 

The mechanism of conduction in a nerve fiber 
is, however, fundamentally different from that of 
electricity in a wire. In copper, or in any other 
metal, electric current consists of a flow of elec- 
trons. Such a flow of electrons is excluded in a 
living cell, which is a fluid system and an elec- 


The New York Zoological Society 
is the receiving point for hundreds 
of Electric Eels annually because 
they are important in medical and 
neurophysiological research on 
the mechanism of nerve activity. 


trolytic conductor. In the 19th century physiol- 
ogists were already aware that the electrical mani- 
festations of nerves are only signs indicating that 
something is happening. More recently Gasser 
compared the electricity — that is, the action po- 
tentials observed during nervous activity — to the 
ticks of a clock. While indicating that the clock 
is working, the ticks do not reveal the mecha- 
nism, do not tell how it operates. Several facts 
indicate that the small electric currents which 
propagate the nerve impulse along a nerve fiber 
cannot derive the energy from the stimulus itself, 
as for instance, in the case of a sound wave. The 
energy must be supplied within the nerve fiber 
itself and must result from chemical reactions at 
each point where a small local current is gener- 
ated. 

Without knowledge of these chemical reactions 
the mechanism of nervous function cannot be 
understood. Two features of conduction of nerv- 
ous impulses make the chemical analysis of this 
phenomenon extremely difficult, however: (1) 
the extraordinarily high speed, and (2) the small- 
ness of the chemical reactions involved. 


The late Danish physiologist, August Krogh, 
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once stated that it would seem nature has created 
quite a number of animals to help solve special 
physiological problems. For the correlation of 
chemical and electrical events, nature has indeed 
provided a material which is a most powerful and 
invaluable tool for attacking this problem: the 
electric organs of electric fishes. 

The powerful shock caused by certain fishes 
has been known since ancient times, but it was 
not until 1772 that Welsh demonstrated before 
the Royal Society in London that these shocks 
are actually electric discharges. ‘This demonstra- 
tion of electricity produced by a living creature 
occurred 20 years before Galvani published his 
famous observations on frog nerves and muscles. 
At first, physicists like Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Michael Faraday and Henry Cavendish became 
interested in this type of electricity and devoted 
quite a bit of time to the study of it. Following 
Galvani’s discovery, physiologists also became in- 
terested in it. In the last year of his life Galvani 
himself started to work on the electric organ of 
the Torpedo, and in the second part of the 19th 
century a number of investigations were carried 
out on the anatomical and histological structure 
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of electric tissue and its electric characteristics, the 
latter especially by DuBois-Reymond. 

Several species of fishes are known to possess 
electric organs. The three species with strong 
electric powers are the Electric Eel from South 
American rivers with a maximum discharge aver- 
aging from 500 to 600 volts; the Torpedos, marine 
fishes of several species, in which the voltage may 
vary from 50 to 150 volts according to size; and 
finally the Electric Catfish from the freshwaters 
of tropical Africa with a voltage of about 40-80 
or more. 

The most important and most interesting as- 
pect of the powerful electric discharge of fishes’ 
electric organs is that they are fundamentally 
identical with the electricity of ordinary nerves. 
All characteristic features of nerve electricity are 
found in the discharge of these organs. The only 
difference is the peculiar arrangement of the 
cellular units, the electric plates, which are placed. 
in series as in a voltaic pile. In the organ of the 
Electric Eel, for instance, there are 5,000 to 6,000 
elements, arranged in series, from the head to the 
caudal end of the organ. Each element has a 
voltage of about 0.1 volt, which is the same as 
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While this photograph shows quite a small Electric Eel — it is only about 7 inches long — the 
proportion of head and body fo tail is the same as in the very much larger eels ten times longer. 
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that found in ordinary nerves. When added to- 
gether, as they are in series, they make up the 
total of 500 to 600 volts. It is interesting to note 
that Volta discovered the analogy between his 
pile and the electric tissue and called his pile an 
artificial electric organ. There is, however, a 
fundamental difference that was noticed by Ber- 
zelius. In 1817 this great Swedish physicist de- 
scribed the electric organs in his textbook on 
chemistry under the title: “Electricity generated 
by an organic chemical process.” His conclusions 
were based on the fact that in the voltaic pile 
the discharge is automatic, whereas in the electric 
organ it is a voluntary act under the control of 
the fish. Consequently, it could not be a physical 
process as in the voltaic pile. 

The electricity of electric tissue is fundamen- 
tally identical with that of ordinary nerves. This 
identity makes the material so highly important 
for all those interested in explaining the nature 
of nervous function, for in these organs both 
chemical and electrical processes are so amplified 
that they are within the range of measurement 
of available methods. Studies of the enzymes in 
these electric organs and the correlation between 
electrical and chemical events have given us con- 
siderable information as to the mechanism by 
which nerve electricity is produced. A few re- 
sults obtained with electric fishes may be briefly 
described to illustrate the usefulness of the mate- 
rial and the progress which has been achieved 
in these observations. 

During the last forty years a chemical com- 
pound, called acetylcholine, has been associated 
with nerve function. The precise role of this 
compound was, however, a matter of great con- 
troversy. A hypothesis proposed by some physi- 
ologists, called the theory of neurohumoral or 
chemical transmission, stated that acetylcholine 
was secreted from the nerve endings and acted 
as a transmitter of impulses to the second unit, 
that is, another nerve or a muscle. There were, 
however, so many contradictions and difficulties 
that most neurophysiologists never accepted this 
hypothesis. Studies of the enzymes associated 
with the metabolism of acetylcholine have shown 
that the original hypothesis as to the function of 
this compound has to be modified. The release 


_and removal of acetylcholine are events which 


are intimately associated with the electrical mani- 
festations of nerve activity. They occur appar- 
ently in the nerve membrane surrounding the 
nerve axons and are necessary links in the chain 
of reactions which generate the currents, propa- 
gating the impulse. Among the great variety of 
facts accumulated in favor of this view, the find- 
ings with the electric tissue have been in several 
respects extremely important and useful. 

The enzyme which inactivates the acetylcholine 
by splitting it into its two components — acetate 
and choline — is called acetylcholine esterase. It 
was found that this enzyme occurs in extraordi- 
narily high concentrations in electric tissue. In 
the strong electric organs of the Torpedo and 
Electric Eel 100 grams of tissue may split 100-300 
grams of acetylcholine per hour. This is an ex- 
traordinarily high activity for an enzyme and is 
particularly remarkable in view of the fact that 
the organs contain 92 per cent. of water and 
2 per cent. of protein, as compared with 70-75 
per cent. of water and 20 per cent. of protein in 
most other tissues. 

The unusually high concentration of a specific 
enzyme in a highly specialized organ suggests 
that the enzyme activity might be associated with 
the prime function, i.e., the generation of elec- 
tricity. In that case one might expect to find 
some relationship between the strength of the 
discharge — its voltage — and the activity of the 
enzyme. It was indeed found that in weak elec- 
tric organs the enzyme concentration is low, in 
strong electric organs, high. 

A more quantitative analysis became possible 
in experiments on Electric Eels. In the electric 
organ of this fish the frequency of the electric 
plates per centimeter decreases from the head to 
the caudal end. Since each plate has about the 
same voltage (0.1 volt), the voltage per cm. 
decreases from the head to the caudal end cor- 
respondingly. When the concentration of acety]- 
choline esterase was tested, a most striking paral- 
lelism was found to exist between the voltage 
per cm. and the concentration of the enzyme. 
Both decreased in the same proportion. The 
voltage per cm. varies not only from head to 
caudal end in the same specimen but depends 
also on the size of the specimen. It may reach 
very high values in small-sized fish and is small 
in large specimens.' This made it possible to 
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Curator-Aquarist Coates and Dr. David Nachmansohn watch the workings of a Warburg 
apparatus for measuring an eel’s enzymatic activity, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


establish the parallelism between voltage and ace- 
tylcholine esterase over a wide range. 

The high concentration of acetylcholine in 
electric tissues made another series of studies 
possible. Electric tissue is extremely suitable ma- 
terial for obtaining pure enzyme; in fact, it is 
possible to separate it from all other protein sub- 
stances. After the purification of acetylcholine 
esterase from electric tissue was achieved to a 
degree where only one protein was present, the 
reaction rate could be estimated. It was found to 
be surprisingly high. The time required by one 
enzyme molecule to inactivate one acetylcholine 
molecule is 3 or 4 millionths of a second. This 
terrific speed, which is about the highest known 
among chemical reactions of a living cell, appears 
quite significant. It had to be postulated that 
any chemical reaction associated with electrical 
manifestations would have a speed comparable to 
the latter. The speed of this particular enzymatic 
reaction is actually sufficiently high for the as- 
sumption that it precedes the electrical manifes- 
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tations of nervous activity. The finding is par- 
ticularly pertinent in connection with many other 
findings that point to the role of the enzyme in 
conduction. 

During the war, a powerful poison gas, di- 
isopropyl-fluorophosphate or DFP, that was con- 
sidered a most dangerous potential chemical 
warfare agent, was developed. The reaction of 
DFP with acetylcholine esterase in the body ac- 
counts for its toxic symptoms. Since Electric Eels 
are by far the best source of this enzyme, a large ~ 
number of them were flown from the Amazon to 
New York by special plane to provide material 
for the study of the mechanism of DFP poison- 
ing.? These studies became, however, not only 
valuable for the toxicology but also of great 
theoretical interest for the understanding of nery- 
ous function. It could be demonstrated in many 
ways by using this substance in the laboratory 
that it is impossible to dissociate acetylcholine 
esterase activity from conduction under any 
condition. 


* ot * a 


This unprepossessing-looking creature is an Electric Eel coming to the surface of the water to 
take a gulp of air. Since it breathes atmospheric air, the Electric Eel must have access to the 
surface two or three times a minute; eels have been drowned when they were accidentally 
kept submerged for only ten minutes. They can, however, withstand periods of 72 hours out 
of wafer, so long as their mouths are kept moist. The cataract-clouded eyes are the rear pair 


of white spots. The nostrils are the white spots in front of the eyes, nearer the open mouth. 
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A third line of investigations in which the 
analysis of electric tissue was decisive was the 
study of the chemical reactions providing the 
energy necessary for conduction.* In these ob- 
servations on the electric organs of the Electric 
Eel a whole cycle of chemical reactions was asso- 
ciated with the electrical events of the nerve im- 
pulse and led to the discovery of a new enzyme 
which forms acetylcholine, the knowledge of 
which is of primary importance for the under- 
standing of nervous function. 

It would be a distorted picture to claim that all 
the progress was made possible by the availability 
of electric tissue. Other nerve preparations were 
of great value, as for instance the giant axon 
of squid. The development of enzymology in 
general, the availability of radioactive and stable 
isotopes, and especially the use of modern physi- 


cal techniques — all were important in promot- 
ing the advances achieved during the last ten 
years. There can be no question, however, that 
the results achieved with the aid of electric tissue 
were in many instances decisive for the progress 
we have made in arriving at present-day views 
concerning the mechanism of nerve activity. New 
pathways have been opened to the understand- 
ing not only of the physiology but also of the 
pathology of the nervous system. Many dis- 
orders of the nervous system which only recently 
appeared beyond the grasp of experimental ap- 
proach now have become open to a rational study. 

1 Nachmansohn, D., C. W. Coates & M. A. Rothenberg. 
Jour. Bivl. Chem., 163 (1): 39-48, 1946. 


2 Bridges, W. Animal Kingdom, 49 (2): 73-75, 88, 1946. 


3 Nachmansohn, D., R. T. Cox, C. W. Coates & A. L. 
Machado. Jour. Neurophysiol., 6: 383-396, 1943. Nachmansohn, 
D., C. W. Coates, M. A. Rothenberg & M. V. Brown. Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 165 (1): 223-231, 1946. 


Nome Learn—and Some Dont 


7HEN MAGAZINE WRITERS ask (as they often 
do): “Which animal is the most intelli- 
gent?” it is customary for the Zoological Park staff 
member being questioned to reply: “That’s a 
hard question to answer, for each animal is sufh- 
ciently intelligent for its own purposes, in its own 
sphere — else it wouldn’t still exist.” 

In its own sphere. But a Zoological Park can 
seldom reproduce all the conditions of the wild 
life for each of its inmates, and the animals, as a 
result, usually have to make a certain number of 
adjustments. 

Some do, and some don’t. 

In mid-February we received from the San 
Diego Zoo a lovely female specimen of the Lesser 
Panda in exchange for one of our three wild- 
caught males. The San Diego animal was zoo-bred 
and had never known anything but the warmth 
and sunshine of southern California, to which it 
was perfectly adjusted although its species-experi- 
ence is something quite different in the high, cold 
Himalayas and the rugged northeastern corner of 
India. California warmth it was accustomed to, 
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and could accept — for Mrs. Belle Benchley has 
been breeding Lesser Pandas successfully for a 
good many years in the San Diego Zoo. Would 
this particular specimen be able to take the cold 
and snow and ice of mid-February in New York? 

It could. Its new home with us is in the former 
Raccoon enclosure adjacent to the Otter Habitat, 
and although a shelter is provided in the base of 
the wall the California-bred panda showed no dis- 
position to shiver and seek refuge inside on its 
first day with us. It is, after all, protected by a 
thick coat, and apparently it is hardy by nature 
and able to withstand considerable extremes of 
heat and cold. 

Water is something else again. Lesser Pandas, 
as we have known since we first exhibited them 
many years ago, are not water-lovers, despite their 
relationship to Raccoons (which even dabble their 
food in water before eating it) and Giant Pandas 
which find great solace in a pool or a spray on a 
hot summer’s day. Lesser Pandas are cat-like in 
their dislike of getting wet. 

In the wild, of course, a Lesser Panda is per- 
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Lesser Pandas have a strong aversion to water. This one, unlike our new specimen from Cali- 
fornia, obviously knows what water is and is not in danger of falling into its out-of-doors pool. 


fectly familiar with water in the form of streams 
and ponds. Thus, although there is a sizeable 
pond in our Lesser Panda Enclosure (for the con- 
venience of its original Raccoon inhabitants), the 
wild-caught pandas scrupulously avoid it. 

Not so our newcomer from California. In the 
San Diego Zoo the Lesser Pandas occupy a large 


out-of-doors area that is beautifully planted to 
give the animals a chance to climb, but which 


contains no streams or ponds. Our new panda 


had never in its life encountered anything re- 
sembling a sheet of water. 

And so, on its first day in its new home, it casu- 
ally walked across the enclosure, up to the bank 
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Peafowl come from hot climates, but they are 
hardy enough fo withstand New York winters 
without apparent discomfort. This bird roosted 
in the open during a heavy fall of snow. 


of the stream — and straight into the deep water. 

It went in all over, suddenly and completely. 
And it is certainly not taking many anthropomor- 
phic liberties to say that when it scrambled out it 
was a shocked, disgusted and disillusioned ani- 
mal. Cat-like, it stalked about stretching one wet 
leg after another and giving it a shake. It was 
soaked to the skin and obviously beginning to feel 
the cold, so we prepared a warm bed of hay in- 
side the wall-shelter and rigged up a small elec- 
tric heater that would maintain a temperature of 
40 to 50 degrees. ‘The heater was kept in opera- 
tion day and night for the next four or five days, 
while the panda wandered in and out, and finally 
it appeared to be perfectly adjusted to the cold. 

Whether this single experience taught it what 
water is, and where it is in this particular en- 
closure, we don’t know; at any rate, the panda has 
not been seen to get itself wet a second time and 
it probably learned how to distinguish water from 
land in that one not-so-easy lesson. 

Demoiselle Cranes are another species that 
make certain of the adjustments to captivity per- 
fectly well but are backward about others. Ice in 
no way enters into the experience of Demoiselle 
Cranes, for they breed in Central Asia, winter in 
India and Africa, and apparently they know noth- 
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ing about a surface that looks hard, feels hard—at 
first —and suddenly lets you down. Demoiselle 
Cranes in the Zoological Park run out of doors 
all winter, with shelter for periods of really dis- 
agreeable weather, and some of them have access 
to a small pond near the Zebra House. At times 
when the temperature is cold enough to produce 
a thin coating of ice the keepers must keep an 
eye on the cranes; they will walk out fearlessly 
on ice just heavy enough to bear their weight, 
come to a thin spot, and plunge in. Cranes can 
swim quite well and there is no danger of them 
drowning if they get into deep water, but there 
is no way of swimming out of broken ice and a 
crane that has fallen through usually has to be 
rescued by a keeper. In earlier days we some- 
times lost cranes that walked out on the ice of 
the Wildfowl Pond, but now we lower the water | 
level in ponds to which the birds have access in 
wintertime. Being long-legged, they can at least 
wade out if they break through. 

Demoiselles never seem to learn that ice can 
be dangerous. One might expect a succession of 
newcomers to break through, once, but veterans 
of many winters go on walking and breaking. ~ 

Species experience exerts a tremendous influ- 
ence in the lives of animals, and we see it at work 
sometimes in the flocks of Starlings that pass 
through the Zoological Park. Their original home 
is Europe and although they are accustomed to 
cold, it is moderate cold and seldom as extreme as 
they are likely to encounter in this area; in Eu- 
rope they migrate principally in an east-and-west 
direction, moving to milder climates in the cold 
season. 

Here it is not uncommon to see whole flocks of 
Starlings bathing in running water on bitter cold 
days — the water, of course, being warmer than 
the surrounding air. Unfortunately for the Star- 
lings, after bathing in the (comparatively) warm 
water, they will fly to a bush to preen. And if, 
as is often the case, the air temperature is below 
freezing, it is not long before ice begins to form 
and the birds that have not managed to dry their 
feathers quickly discover that they cannot fly .. . 
some are so iced-in that they can literally be 
picked off the bush. 

Black Swans from Australia and Black-necked 
Swans from southern South America, where they 
have not encountered full icing conditions, will 


stand patiently in freezing rain in the Zoological 
Park until their feathers are completely iced over. 
The breeding periodicity of some creatures 
causes trouble when they are transported to a 
different hemisphere. Emus, for instance. In 
their native haunts in Australia, where the sea- 
sons are the reverse of ours, their breeding sea- 
son is the warm months. Here, where December 
and January are seldom even mild, Emus lay 
their eggs on schedule —in a snowbank, if a 
snowbank is handy. The fact that it is the be- 
ginning of winter makes no difference to the bird, 
but it does to the staff of the Zoological Park if it 
wants to hatch and rear young Emus. In the 
days when we usually reared two or three striped 
Emu chicks every year, keepers had to maintain 
a constant lookout for eggs on the frozen ground 
or in the snow during the breeding season. 
Emus, incidentally, are prime examples of the 
adaptability of warm-climate birds to the New 
York winter. ‘They seem indifferent to cold and 
snow. General Curator Crandall recalls in that 
connection an Emu that came to us from Cali- 
fornia many years ago. It had been hatched in 
the San Diego Zoo and had never known cold 


weather. At the time when it came to us, late 
November or early December, the weather hap- 
pened to be reasonably mild and the bird was 
turned out with no misgivings about its being 
able to adapt itself to our climate; before really 
bad weather came, we figured, the Emu would 
be well toughened. 

That night a foot of snow fell. 

Mr. Crandall skimped breakfast the next morn- 
ing in order to hasten to the Zoological Park to 
see what had happened to his tender new Emu. 

The bird had been given the run of the big 
field south and east of the Wildfowl Pond and 
this morning it was an unbroken sheet of white- 
ness, with no sign of the Emu. A smooth blanket 
of snow stretched on and on, quite level except 
for a single mound about the size and shape of 
an Emu’s body... . 

Remorsefully, thinking of the miserable death 
of the new bird, Mr. Crandall scuffed through 
the field and began to scrape the snow away from 
the mound. A startled and perfectly comfortable 
Emu sprang up, whirling snow in all directions, 
and ran off. After that we never worried much 


about our Emus in wintertime. 
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After General Curator Crandall learned that an Emu is perfectly comfortable in heavy snow, win- 
ter scenes such as this were common in the Zoological Park; the birds ‘‘wintered”’ out-of-doors. 
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He Had an Umbrella Bird in 1909 


I Cuarves Corpier, our animal collector, does 
manage to come out of Ecuador this spring 
with the Eastern Umbrella Bird, it won't tech- 
nically be the first time this strange bird has been 
seen alive outside its native haunts. But, on the 
authority of a curious little exchange of notes and 
letters published in 1909, we can be rather sure 
that it will be the first Eastern Umbrella Bird on 
public exhibition. 

In the January-February ANIMaL KincpomM we 
reported the general Umbrella Bird situation. 
There are three known forms: 


1. The Bare-throated Umbrella Bird. First 
brought out alive by Cordier in 1942 and 
now on exhibition in our Bird House. 

2. The Long-wattled Umbrella Bird. Never 
before brought out alive, but Charles has 
four fine specimens at his base in Quito. 

3. The Eastern Umbrella Bird. Never pub- 
licly exhibited alive; Charles is now search- 
ing for it on the eastern slope of the Andes. 

The Eastern Umbrella Bird is different from 
the other two forms in a number of striking ways. 
If Charles captures it and brings it back, we will 
be able to show all three known forms simul- 
taneously —a prospect to make any zoological 
park curator’s heart beat a little faster. 

But, as we say, it won't be the first time this 
particular bird has been seen alive outside north- 
ern South America; in 1909 Mr. H. C. Molin- 
eaux had a specimen in England. That much is 
on the record, but he made sure that it wasn’t 
publicly exhibited! 

When the matter of sending our animal col- 
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But the fortunate English avicul- 
turist made sure nobody else would 
see his great prize from Ecuador. 


lector to Ecuador in search of Umbrella Birds 
came up several months ago, General Curator 
Crandall delved in his capacious memory and 
came up with a recollection that there had been 
a reference to a living specimen in The Avicul- 
tural Magazine, a British publication, some time 
in the first decade of this century. There is a 
complete file of that journal in black morocco 
ranks in the General Curator’s office and a little 
searching turned up the reference.’ 

“A Notable Importation,” it was headed, and 
two short paragraphs. were signed “F. F.,” the 
initials of Frank Finn, a well-known aviculturist 
of the day. 


Here is Frank Finn’s note: 


A NOTABLE IMPORTATION 


According to information in Cage Birds, (September 
4th, p. 129), there has recently appeared a specimen of 
the Umbrella Bird of South America (Cephalopterus 
ornatus ), which has passed into the hands of a private 
aviculturist, Mr. H. C. Molineaux; erie ori this 
gentleman has stated that he has no intention of show- 
ing it, a resolution which most aviculturists will regret, 
as it is a most interesting bird, and has not, as far as I 
know, been imported alive before. It is about the size 
of a Rook, glossy black, with a large expansible crest 
and a pendulous feathered cylindrical wattle on the 
breast. 

Belonging to the group of American Chatterers 
(Cotingidae ), it is largely a fruit-eater, and ought to be 
easily kept. A specimen can be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum of Natural History. 

F. F. 
Fae Avicultural Magazine, N.S., Vol. VII, No. 12; October, 


The reference to a specimen in the South 


Kensington Museum of Natural History of course 
refers to a skin or to a mounted specimen. 

This discovery in The Avicultural Magazine, 
with its reference to Cage Birds, whetted the 
General Curator’s appetite for more information. 
The Zoological Society has for years maintained 
a subscription to Cage Birds, but it is a British 
trade publication with no interest beyond the 
moment and copies are read and thrown away. 
It seemed likely, however, that a back file would 
be available somewhere in New York. 

It wasn’t. Apparently the only file of Cage 
Birds in North America is in the Blacker Library 
of Zoology of the Redpath Library at McGill 
University in Montreal. 

An airmail letter to Montreal produced a 
prompt response from Mrs. L. M. Terrill of the 
Redpath Library, in the form of a transcript of a 
note and a letter published in Cage Birds. The 
note was from the issue of August 28, 1909, and 
was by Mr. Finn. 

“Was It Hatched in a Mare’s Nest?” he asked 
in the title — rather flippantly and skeptically, it 
would seem. 


There was a rumour going about the trade the other 
day that a specimen of the celebrated South American 
Umbrella bird (Cephalopterus ornatus), had been im- 
ported and sold for ten shillings to some fortunate indi- 
vidual, its first owner not knowing that he was enter- 
taining an angel unawares, so to speak; but inquiries 
I made were not successful in revealing the whereabouts 
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Entitled ‘‘The Rare and Curious Umbrella Bird,” 
this sketch by Frank Finn adorned his report 
in “‘Cage Birds.”’ Apparently it was drawn from 
a mounted specimen, not from the living bird. 


A much better drawing of the Eastern Umbrella 
Bird is this one, published in the ‘‘Cambridge 
Natural History” in 1899. It shows the wattle 
of the male in what we think, from skins in 
museums, fo be about the true extended length. 


of the treasure. As the bird has never, so far as I have 
heard, been imported alive, I may mention that in 
general appearance it is very like a thick-set Crow, being 
a big, glossy-black, strong-billed bird; but it is dis- 
tinguished at once by the peculiar feathery tassel which 
hangs from its breast, something like the hairy tassel 
of the Turkey-cock, and by its peculiar crest, which 
spreads out on all sides when expanded, whence the 
name given to the bird. It is a fruit-eater, and ought 
to be easy to keep. Specimens are on view in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, so that 
anyone living in London who wants to get an idea of 
what the bird looks like can do so. For those who do 
not, perhaps the accompanying very rough sketch may 
give some idea of the characteristic features of this 
strange bird, which would certainly make a grand show 
specimen, and beat anything at present likely to appear 
on the bench. 


The sketch appearing with the article is given 
here. Its crudity indicates that Mr. Finn made 
the drawing from a skin, or perhaps a mounted 
specimen in the South Kensington Museum. 

Frank Finn’s brash headline drew a return 
stroke. In the September 4, 1909, issue of Cage 
Birds there was a letter to the editor from the 
owner of the bird. 


The Captivating “Umbrella Bird” 


Sir — In reference to Mr. Finn’s article headed “Was 
it Hatched in a Mare’s Nest?” I may say I am the 
purchaser of the “umbrella bird,” about which there 
seems to be some doubt as to its existence. It is a fine 
specimen, and very tame, and is fond of custard. I pur- 
She it from a dealer in London. I may add that it 
will never be seen on the show bench, so that the pot- 
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From "'T he Ibis,’’ 1859. 
Most impressive of all the Umbrella Birds is 
the Long-wattled, here illustrated. Our animal 
collector now has captured four fine specimens. 


hunters need not think they may still win such prizes. 
I am always delighted with your paper, Cage Birds. 
: H. C. Molineaux. 

Mr. Molineaux appears to have been a peppery 
individual with strong opinions about the avicul- 
tural “fancy” and the striving of his fellow-avi- 
culturists to win trophies at cage-bird shows — 
that is the only explanation we can find for his 
reference to “pothunters” [i.e., cup prizes?]. At 
any rate, he made it quite clear that his Umbrella 
Bird was not going to be exhibited, and as far as 
the published record goes, he kept his word. 
Nothing else, so far as we can learn, ever ap- 
peared in print about the specimen of the Eastern 
Umbrella Bird that he acquired. 

It will be noticed that Frank Finn referred to 
the bird as Cephalopterus ornatus, whereas the 
name as we use it today is Cephalopterus ornatus 
ornatus; in 1909 the bi-nomial, rather than the 
trinomial, system of scientific nomenclature was 
still widely used. 

Having turned up these earliest references to 
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the living bird, Mr. Crandall was curious to learn 
if anything could be discovered about its even- 
tual disposition. Frank Finn died many years ago 
but David Seth-Smith (who shared the editor- 
ship of The Avicultural Magazine with Finn in 
1909) is still active in British avicultural circles, 
and Mr. Crandall wrote him about our search, 
asking if he remembered any further details. 

His reply ended the inquiry: 

I remember hearing of the arrival of an Umbrella 
Bird but never saw it and am afraid the rather vague 
references you mention are all the history there is of it. 
I don’t know who Mr. Molineaux is, or was. He was 
apparently not a member of the Avicultural Society 
and I am afraid it is impossible now to trace him if he 
is still alive. 

So that is the end of the “paper hunt” for the 
Eastern Umbrella Bird. Of its habits in the wild | 
or in captivity, nothing at all is known — except, 
as Mr. Molineaux said, “it is fond of custard.” 

We have hopes that Charles Cordier will bring 
back several specimens this spring and fill out the 
picture a little fuller. 


In 1850 the Zoological Society of London pub- 
lished this picture of the Bare-throated Um- 
brella Bird, then a newly-discovered species. 


What's YOUR Birthday Problem? 


E Is A FACT, well known to parents, that chil- 
dren have birthdays. They also have birth- 
day parties and if your child has a wide circle 
of birthday-party-giving acquaintances, you know 
too well what that entails in the way of return 
entertainment. 

You also know the difficulties of planning a 
party that won't be essentially the same as al] 
the other parties on your scion’s social circuit. 

Maybe we have an idea that you could use. 

For the divertisement of the children of Mem- 
bers, and of the friends of Members, we are 
thinking of creating a Party Service that ought 
to take care of the Birthday Party Problem. Note 


that we're only thinking of it, at this stage; be- 
fore going into the party business we want advice 
from you on the attached postcard. 

This is the way it would work: 

We would undertake to provide two to two 
and a half hours’ entertainment at the Bronx 
Zoo for groups of ten or more children (accom- 
panied, naturally, by a parent or chaperon). ‘The 
groups would have to be restricted to children of 
12 years or younger. 

All you, as the sponsoring parent, would have 
to do would be to telephone the Zoological Park 
(FOrdham 7-2000) and ask for “Party Service.” 
All the details can be arranged expeditiously by 
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telephone. We would want to know the day and 
the hour; tentatively, Birthday Parties will be 
limited to Saturdays — either morning or after- 
noon. 

We would need to know how you are coming 
— by automobile, subway, bus or taxi — and thus 
at which gate you would enter the Zoo. 

We would want to know the name, or nick- 
name, of the child giving the party, so we could 
print up a special menu. 

Say that you and your party of fifteen chil- 
dren arrive at the Pelham Parkway gate at 2:30 
P.M., in three automobiles. 

Parking space would have been reserved for 
you, the gateman would be expecting you and 
would turn your party over to a young woman 
especially trained to show children the animals 
most likely to interest them. 

We are thinking of having one of these guides 
stationed at each of a number of animal houses 
—the Large Bird House, the Lion House, the 
Gorilla House, the Elephant House, the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo and Riding Track. After making a 
tour of each building, the Guide would pass your 
party on to the next building’s Guide, so that at 
all times your group would be under our care. 

At the Riding Track, each child would get a 
ride on a pony and some other animal — a Camel 
or a Llama — and a visit to the Children’s Zoo 
with all its petable animals. There would be a 
Tractor Train ride around the whole Zoo, and 
to wind up the afternoon a picnic at the Zoobar 
Restaurant, under the trees and across the path 
from the African Elephants, with the usual ice 
cream and cake, fruit drink and so on, all nicely 
printed out on a menu with a picture of a baby 
Chimpanzee having his birthday party in the Zoo. 

The tentative price of all this is $2.50 for 
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each child, and $1.50 for each adult accompany- 
ing the party. 

Now, the question is: does some such service 
as this meet a real need? The idea stemmed 
directly from one of our Members who, with 
three very party-conscious children, has run out 
of ingenuity in finding some kind of entertain- 
ment that her offspring haven't exhausted at the 
ten or fifteen other parties they attend each year. 
We are going to put on a special party next 
time one of her children has a birthday, using 
our existing Education Department facilities and 
staff, but the idea seemed so good and capable 
of so much extension that we thought maybe 
other Members, and the friends they might tell 
about it, would be interested. In that case, we 
would have to set up a special organization be- 
cause the Education Department already has its 
hands pretty full. 

We would like, therefore, to find out what 
our Members think about the plan. Obviously, 
you are not obligated by filling out and mailing 
the attached postcard (which doesn’t require any 
postage). You aren’t obligated, and we aren't 
either. If it turns out that the need for this 
kind of Birthday Party Service is limited, we 
couldn’t afford to set up the kind of an organi- 
zation that it would take to make the thing run 
smoothly and automatically. We would have to 
drop the idea. 

It will be a very real help to us in our plan- 
ning if you will use the postcard promptly. We 
will allow a few days for the returns to come 


in; then, to those who reply, we'll send a note 


saying whether the scheme is going to be put » 
into operation, or isn’t. 

If it is, Birthday Party Service will be at your 
service starting Saturday, April 22. 


This giant Centipede, approximately 7 inches 
long, came from Colombia and is now on exhibi- 
tion in the Reptile House; ifs bite is poisonous. 


NEWCOMERS 


Photographs by Sam Dunton 


Regarded not as a venomous reptile but merely 
as a living creature, the Copperhead has its points 
of sheer beauty. These two specimens, in a habi- 
tat cage in the Reptile House, have recently shed 
and their coppery markings are clear and bright. 


Many a camper in the West has reason fo distrust 
this inquisitive creature, for it is the so-called 
Pack Rat, or Trade Rat, that has a habit of raid- 
ing a camp and leaving a worthless scrap, such as 
a pine cone, for the objects it carries to its nest. 
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This unusual photograph of Bates’s Serpent Eagle 
from western central Africa shows the eyes cover- 
ed by the nictitating membrane or “third eyelid.” 
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The Hoe and Yona 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


dies Zoo.ocicaL Society’s magazine is (and should be) primarily devoted to wild 
animal life. Now and then a collateral interest may find a place in its pages, for 
there are exceptions to the best of rules. “The Hoe and Yona” seems to be one of the 


exceptions. 


In 1946 the author of this article went to the Belgian Congo to ship home 
three adolescent elephants presented to the Zoological Society by the Belgian Congo 
government, and after bidding our staff keeper and the elephants bon voyage he toured 
the Uele District of the Congo, there encountering what he felt was a significant devel- 
opment of colonial policy in regard to native agriculture. — F.O. 


M FRIEND YONA is a dirt farmer in the north- 


eastern corner of the Belgian Congo. His 
homestead, or village, of eleven huts stands in 
the center of a five-acre clearing about a mile 
outside the white settlement of Kurukwata on 
the Aba-Faradje road. Yona is 41 years old but 
he shows few signs of age except good-natured 
wrinkles around his eyes and the corners of his 
mouth. His hair is still black and crinkly. He 
is rather short for a Logo tribesman, about five 
feet five inches tall. He professes to be a Chris- 
tian and he has a New Testament in Lingala 
that was given him at a Protestant mission when 
he was a boy. He cannot read it. Nevertheless, 
the mission upbringing left its mark, for he is 
known to everybody as Yona, or John, instead of 
by his tribal name. Two of his eleven children 
have Lingala versions of Biblical names. 

Yona’s three wives are all good workers. His 
eldest son, now twenty, offended convention a 
couple of years ago by starting a family before 
paying for his wife, but that situation is being 
cleared up on the installment plan. Yona really 
has very little to complain about. He can meet 
his taxes and have a little left over; if the season 
is half-way decent, he can eat out of his own 


garden and fields and storage bins at least eleven 
months out of the year. In Yona’s circles, that’s 
Prosperity. 

I wanted to meet a native farmer because I 
had read that wasteful practices are destroying 
the soil of Africa. Later I learned that it is not 
the subsistence farmer like Yona who is ruining 
Africa, but by that time it was too late to make 
an exhaustive survey. Anyway, the more thought- 
ful colonials are “learning to learn more from 
the natives,” so Yona’s style of agriculture may 
be important after all. 

The Uele district where Yona lives is almost 
on the Congo-Nile watershed. Politically it is 
in the Congo and belongs to Belgium but cli- 
matically it is Sudanese and therefore it is domi- 
nated by a strong dry-season wind that blows 
down from Arabia across the Sahara desert. It 
is a patchy, uneven country, mostly savannah 
or bush-grasslands, partly gallery-forest along the 
streams, rarely heavy forest. Lions of the Sahara 
live side by side with Leopards of the equatorial 
forests, and Hippopotamuses and Giraffes do a 
Mutt-and-Jeff act on the same landscape. 

Yona’s tribe, the Logo belongs to the Moru- 
Madi linguistic group which is historically agri- 
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‘ona’s village—or homestead, since no one but 
nembers of his family occupied it—was an oval 
ollection of huts surrounded by cleared fields. 
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3ELOW. Yona’s shrine is the termite mound and 
ticks under the eaves of his First Wife’s hut. 


cultural and peaceful. Not being warriors by 
temperament and not being in competition with 
other tribes for the resources of their region, the 
Logos never developed the elaborate body of 
superstition and witchcraft that passes as religion 
with the more warlike and the pastoral tribes of 
Africa; the Logos have only a mild form of ances- 
tor veneration. 

Yona may be, as he says, a Christian — but he 
has an ancestor shrine in his village. Almost 
under the eaves of his First Wife’s house was a 
weathered termite mound sprouting a couple of 
crooked sticks, and on the thatched roof above 
it were the skull and horns of an antelope. 

I visited Yona’s village with Pierre de Schlippe, 
at that time manager of the Compagnie de 
’'Uele’s essential oils factory and coffee planta- 
tion at Kurukwata. Having known Yona for 
many years, he defied convention and asked Yona 
to show us his shrine. Yona wriggled in embar- 
rassment for a moment and then nudged the 


-mound with his bare foot: He picked up the 


skull, examined it as if he had never seen it 
before, and gave it a negligent toss higher up 
on the roof. All his children within earshot 
grinned and shuffled and looked away, I gath- 
ered that, without being really taboo, a shrine 
is something so intimate as to be almost unmen- 
tionable. 

Yona explained about the shrine in a few words 
in Lingala. “He says this shrine is like a picture 
of his father and mother,” de Schlippe translated 
for me. “His father was a great hunter and 
taught Yona all his skill, so when Yona kills an 
antelope he places part of it on the roof as a kind 
of thank-offering to his father. He doesn’t really 
worship at the shrine — it is just something to 
remind him of his father, like a picture.” The 
shrine is not a tomb, either; Yona’s father died 
many years ago and is buried in some village 
long since abandoned by the family. 

The peaceful Logos did not need an elaborate 
political organization and so they never created a 
system of paramount chiefs. Their utopia lasted 
until the white men came along toward the end 
of the last century and needed someone in au- 
thority to talk to. The white men seemed to set 
great store by chieftainship, so usually some 
better-fed member of the native community 
stepped forth and claimed to be the tribal spokes- 


man; Yona says his grandfather was the first 
chief of the tribe, and de Schlippe is convinced 
that this is true — at least as far as the Lolia sec- 
tion or clan is concerned. There were other and 
perhaps greater chiefs, such as the Ogambi rulers 
who got their start in the middle of the last cen- 
tury by obtaining three rifles from Egyptian 
slave raiders. Anyway, the Logos have several 
chiefs now who are confirmed in their positions 
largely for the administrative purposes of the 
Belgian Congo government, and Yona’s clan 
holds one of the chieftainships. In his way, he 
is an aristocrat. 

Yona was born in 1907 in what he describes 
vaguely as “another village.” Since villages are 
likely to be shifted every few years when the soil 
wears thin, and all traces disappear in a season 
or two, it is doubtful if he could recognize his 
birthplace. He married his First Wife, Robia, 
when he was twenty, and she has borne him 
nine children. Six sons and one daughter are 
living — Dramile, Kondjiwa, Manowa, Alitri 
Petoro, Anjualo (a girl), Isau and Dagwa. Robia 
worked hard and Yona prospered, so that in a 
few years he could buy a Second Wife, Adia. 
She has been productive in profitable daughters 
who will bring good bride-prices when they come 
of age. They are named Ruti, Sangoma, Agoyo 
and Tamara, the eldest eleven. 

Yona’s Third Wife, Dora, is an acquisition of 
the past two years and a serious disappointment. 
So far she has produced no children. Her rela- 
tions with the other wives are good, however, and 
they all work harmoniously side by side. She 
seems to be an ambitious girl, too. I saw her 
once, in the middle of the morning and without 
any prompting by Yona, actually pick up some 
sticks and weave them into the roof of a half- 
finished hut. Of course, it may have been bore- 
dom rather than ambition. 

Besides his wives and children, the only mem- 
ber of Yona’s household is his cousin Djako, a 
stocky, happy-natured youth who came for a visit 
two years ago while convalescing from a burned 
back, and has never gone home. 

Yona’s village lies about a quarter-mile off the 
road. ‘The land is rolling and would be consid- 
ered open country when the pennisetum grass 
has been burned off in the dry season, but when 
the grass is tall it might as well be thick jungle, 


for a man cannot see more than a foot ahead. 
The trees are low and scraggly, scarred by fire, 
and the general effect is that of an abandoned 
apple orchard in upstate New York grown. up 
in monstrously tall grass. 

The approach to the village is along a hard- 
packed clay path just wide enough for one man 
to walk behind another — and both get soaked 
by the wet grass after a rain or before the morning 
dew is gone. About twenty yards off the road 
there was a box-like snare of branches and vines 
where the grass had been hacked away. De 
Schlippe said it was a trap to catch Servals, the 
long-legged cat of the region. 

When we were out of the tall grass and wad- 
ing through knee-high weeds, I asked de Schlippe 
where Yona’s fields were. The homestead was 
just ahead, a scattering of low huts in an oval 
of hard-trodden earth, and around us there were 
only weeds, shrivelled trees, withered grass that 
seemed to have been chopped down a few days 
before, and islands of green pennistum. 

“We're in the fields now,” de Schlippe told 
me. “On the left is a patch of sesame planted in 
mid-August.” (It was then mid-September.) 
“He's putting in more sesame and millet here 
on the right.” 

I couldn’t see much difference between the 
fields, except that the débris in the new field 
wasn't quite as withered as the grass, weed-stems, 
sticks and clumps of grassroots in the older patch. 
Remembering the clean, fresh furrows in Indiana 
at planting time, I began to form a pretty low 
opinion of Yona as a farmer. All his fields looked 
like a weedy corner lot scuffed up by a gang of 
kids playing football. 

De Schlippe must have known what I was 
thinking, for he stopped on the edge of Yona’s 
sesame patch and gave me a lecture on African 
soils. 

“Forget pretty nearly everything you know 
about farming in the temperate climates of Amer- 
ica and Europe,” he said. “Here you're almost on 
the Equator and these grass-matted fields are 
washed by tremendous rains and baked by the 
sun. They're swept by a withering dry wind 
for weeks. They’re always threatened by erosion 
through wind and water. 

“The whole soil-plant relationship is different 
here on the Equator. The mineral reserves are 
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after going into her hut and bringing out his best hat, decorated with monkey fur. His wife, 
Robia, holds the crooked stick with which the women work the field cover after crops are planted. 


in the plants instead of in the soil. The soil lacks 
humus. Leaves, plant stems, fallen timber — all 
those things decay slowly in a temperate climate 
and produce a fine, rich humus. Here they rot 
completely and quickly, and consequently the 
soil is thinner and doesn’t retain either water or 
mineral plant food well. 

“When the cover is cleared off the soil, the 
rains wash downward and you get vertical erosion. 
The valuable elements of the soil simply filter 
out and leave laterite — you'll see lots of it in 
Africa, bare fields covered by what looks like red 
gravel. There are several theories as to how 
lateritization actually occurs, but the fact is that 
it does occur when this soil is uncovered, and a 
lateritic gravel bed is the end. It can’t be restored 
to productivity. 

“Yona keeps his fields covered all the time. He 
sows his seed right on top of the cover. You'll 
see his wives stirring the cover with crooked 
sticks to work the seeds down. So that’s why 
this kind of agriculture that looks lazy and care- 
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less to you is actually the best thing that can 
happen to the soil.” 
¥ * ¥ 
HE NIGHT FOG was still thick in the distant 
trees when we crossed the fields and entered 
Yona’s village. He came out to meet us, standing 
stiff and expressionless until de Schlippe said a 
few words of explanation, then relaxing into a 
semi-military salute and a friendly grin. He was 
wearing a wash-frayed short-sleeved white shirt 
and a pair of faded blue shorts, the invariable 
costume of a country Negro prosperous enough 
to afford clothes. His wives and the younger 
children wore only a single patch of cloth before, 
a woven straw mat behind — some of the young- 
sters only a spray of leaves. I was chilly in a 
light wool sweater and a cotton windbreaker but 
the women and children seemed to be perfectly 
comfortable. 
Yona’s village is 170 feet long and 120 feet 
wide, a rough oval of bare black earth. Most of 
the huts hug the perimeter, leaving the center 


clear for feasts, dances, goats and chickens. The 
wives’ huts were distinguishable by their large 
size, the First Wife’s on the right, the Second 
Wife’s on the left, and the Third Wife’s well 
separated, at the far end of the village. Half-way 
down the oval a tumble-down, squarish hut 
served as a dormitory for the younger children, 
and near it the gaunt frame of a hut awaited 
thatching and daubing when thatching grass was 
ripe; it would house the older children. Six 
smaller huts were merely storage bins for grain 
and peanuts, or sheds for the goats. 

No fires were alight this morning despite the 
chill, but there were cold brands from old fires 
in Robia’s hut and the thatch was stained a sil- 
very-gray by the smoke. Country people like an 
inside fire and generally cook indoors even on a 
pleasant, dry day. The smoke doesn’t seem to 
bother them. 

With Yona’s permission I pushed aside the 
lattice that keeps out the goats and chickens, 
and crawled into Robia’s hut. There was not 
much to see, even with the aid of matches. The 
house itself is square, about 20 feet each way, 
and the roof slopes from a center height of 8 feet 
to about 5 feet at the walls. A smoke-blackened 
mud partition cut off a third of the room as a 
sleeping chamber. My last match went out be- 
fore I finished inspecting it, but there seemed 
to be nothing but a pallet of hard, dry goat skins 
and grass mats. 

The big room was cluttered with household 
gear — pots, mats, nets, spears, grinding stones, 
grass baskets. The floor was hard earth, of course, 
and very dusty. The only real article of furni- 
ture was a canvas-backed deck chair of flimsy con- 
struction. 

In Robia’s house and elsewhere under the 
eaves of some of the huts I saw brooms made of 
twigs bound with vines, but sweeping and dust- 
ing and general cleanliness have little importance 
in Yona’s life. The center of his village was lit- 
tered with corncobs and in wet weather the place 
must have looked like a pigsty. 

“Yona lived here for the first time about twenty 
years ago,” de Schlippe told me. “The ground 
wore out so he moved away in 1931 and let it 
rest. He came back in 1944 and he'll stay a few 
more years and then move on again. 

“It was grown up in thick bush and grass 


‘when he came back. He and his neighbors hoed 


down the grass and hacked the trees down to 
stumps. As soon as they got a few sunny days to 
dry the stuff, they burned over the whole area 
and then they hoed it a second time. They'd 
be having a constant battle with the grass, of 
course. Sesame and finger millet and sorghum 
have to be planted in June, July or August, dur- 
ing the wet season, so as to ripen in the dry 
season of December and January. This grass 
springs right up again after you go over it with 
a hoe or fire, and because Yona knows from long 
experience that it’s bad to leave the soil uncov- 
ered, he would sow right in among the new- 
springing grass. Then he'd give it a third hoe- 
ing, to mix the seed into the soil and uproot 
some of the grass. 

“About that time the women would take over, 
turn and tumble the grass with their crooked 
sticks, scrape it into piles and burn it. 

“In a few more days the crops and the weeds 
have covered the soil. Yona doesn’t spare his 
wives’ backs, and they would be put to weeding, 
probably two or three times, but always they 
keep the soil covered with either crops or weeds, 
and thus they protect the earth against the rain 
and wind and sun. 

“It would be a good thing for Yona’s diet if 
he would plant fruit trees— mangoes and 
oranges, for instance. They do perfectly well 
here and I’m growing them on my plantation. 
But it takes about four years for oranges to start 
bearing and the termites will eat down Yona’s 
house in ten years, so he doesn’t think it’s worth 
while. Besides, young fruit trees are a lot of 
trouble; the goats destroy them and it’s a terrific 
job to fence the goats out. A good part of Yona’s 
capital is tied up in goats. They're his only 
visible wealth, and although he gives a goat- 
feast to his friends and relations now and then, 
he likes to keep them around the village and he’s 
always hoping to add more. He will, too — when 
his daughters grow up. He'll get a good bride- 
price in goats and hoes for them. They're part 
of his capital, and he'll be really well-to-do one 
of these days.” 

The sun began creeping through the fog a 
few minutes after 8 o'clock and Yona’s family 
gathered for breakfast. One of the women car- 
ried out two pots of cold vegetable stew and 
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The first step in opening new fields to cultivation is to cut the tall grass. This is men’s work, and 
Yona and his neighbors are hacking down the grass with native hoes, which are pushed like 
spears. The vegetation will be allowed to dry and then the field will be cleared by fire. 


everybody dipped in with bare hands. It was the 
sticky remains of last night’s meal. Country peo- 
ple seldom eat a warm breakfast. 

After breakfast the children rinsed their mouths 
and hands from a gourd of water and began to 
scatter for the day’s occupations. Scrawny 
chickens pecked at the gray dabs of stew left 
in the pots. One boy of about 8 stripped fibers 
from a leaf plucked out of the roof and began 
twisting it and rolling it on his thigh; it made 
a surprisingly neat and strong string. He tied a 
bent pin on the end and wandered off toward 
a brook a mile distant. 

The older sons, with Yona leading the way, 
struck off to help the men of the neighboring 
village clear their fields for the late sesame. De 
Schlippe and I returned at 3:30 that afternoon 
and found them long since through work and 
enjoying a beer party. Nobody was _ tight, 
although de Schlippe assured me it is possible 
to get reasonably high on the soupy, light-gray 
ferment of crushed corn that they call beer. Yona 
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politely offered me a gourdful of the stuff but 
it smelled so fearfully sour that I — just as 
politely, I hope — refused. Most of the women of 
the two villages had joined the party and were 
gossipping, plaiting straw mats and “setting” each 
other’s hair in short, tight braids. They shared 
the beer as the gourd went round, and so did 
even the youngest children with the exception of 
babes in arms. 

De Schlippe is a firm believer in the nutri- 
tional value of beer. “It’s really a food, even 
though it is slightly fermented,” he told me. 
“Some of the wealthier people live almost en- 
tirely on beer, and a few of the chiefs are notori- 
ously tipsy all the time — for you can get enough 
in you to feel it. Some tribes make beer out of 
finger millet and sorghum, but corn beer is the 
standard drink. 

“When you consider how poorly balanced their 
regular meals are a good part of the year, you 
can understand that beer furnishes some neces- 
sary vitamins. We white people ordinarily have 


Weeds spring quickly after the grass is gone and seeds are sown among them, followed im- 


mediately by a superficial hoeing. Then Yona’s wives begin their task of breaking clods and 
scuffing the soil to discourage the weeds while the new crop is getting a good early growth. 


For a man of high standing, like Yona, neighbors often do much of the preliminary work in the 
fields. In payment, he may give them food or a beer party, like this one, after a morning’s work. 


a soup, an entrée, and a meat; they have two 
dishes for their main meal, one called fufu, 
which means ‘flour, and another called poto, 


which means ‘skin.’ Fufu may be cooked corn 


or finger millet, or sorghum flour or manioc 
flour. Manioc, incidentally, is what we call 
tapioca, and it’s the poor man’s food; it grows 
easily everywhere in the Congo. Boiled sweet 
potatoes are another kind of fufu. You can 
imagine that fufu isn’t very tasty, and there 
isn’t much variety to it. 

“Poto, the second dish, can be any green vege- 
table prepared with oil or with some combina- 
tion of sesame. It may be ground peanuts, or 
a stew of insects such as caterpillars or grubs or 
flying ants, or even real meat, if they've been 
lucky in hunting. It’s rather a liquid sort of food, 
in contrast to the drier fufu. 

“The government tries to get them to eat dried 
fish, but it is fairly costly, so most of them get 
along with fufu and poto — and beer. 

“It’s a subsistence-level diet; nothing more.” 


* * * 


I SAID EARLIER that some of the more thoughtful 
colonials are beginning to “learn to learn from 
the natives.” Pierre de Schlippe is one of them; 
in fact, his ideas are getting strong support from 
agricultural officials in other African countries. 
He was in a good position to demonstrate and 
test his ideas because he had been operating a 
small, native-style experiment station for the past 
two years and for twenty years before that he 
had been absorbing knowledge of native agricul- 
ture simply because it interested him. His experi- 
ment station is a branch of the INEAC (Institut 
National des Etudes Agronomiques au Congo) 
which has stations all over the Congo. Like 
other colonial institutions, INEAC was called 
into being primarily to serve the big companies 
that exploit the Congo agriculturally or com- 
mercially. But more and more the main object 
of the scientists working for INEAC has become 
the improvement of native crops. INEAC’s 
Kurukwata station takes the natives’ social prob- 
lems into consideration and is mainly a try-out 
field for native crops. 

“The hoe,” de Schlippe remarked one evening 
as we sat on the wide verandah of his house 
at Kurukwata, looking over a green lawn into a 
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carré of virgin forest where Colobus monkeys 
were chattering and leaping through the trees, 
“the hoe is the symbol of African agriculture 
today. But the hoe can never produce anything 
but subsistence agriculture.” 

That I could agree with, after seeing Yona 
in action. About the best Yona could hope for 
was a crop big enough to carry him through the 
lean dry months, with enough strength and 
energy to plant again at the beginning of the 
rains. 

“If we as Belgian colonials want to raise the 
native above the subsistence level, we must do 
four things,” de Schlippe went on. “We must 
improve the varieties of present crops and intro- 
duce new ones. We must induce the natives to 
try proper rotation of crops —and that means a 
change from shifting agriculture as they now 
practice it, to sedentary agriculture. Yona, for 
instance, instead of moving on and building a 
new village every few years, would be enabled 
to stay in the one spot for his whole lifetime. 

“Thirdly, we must improve the life of the 
natives by all the means made possible by seden- 
tary living — better homes, better cooking and 
eating facilities, large-scale milling operations for 
his grains instead of the hand-grinding on flat 
stones, and so on. 

“And, lastly, we have to introduce mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture — which involves the possi- 
bility of wearing out and eroding the soil, and 
which therefore has to be introduced cautiously 
and under governmental financing.” 

INEAC is already at work on de Schlippe’s 
first condition for the improvement of native 
life. The Kurukwata substation’s fields were 
planted in rows, all carefully ticketed and 
watched to see what new strains of sesame, millet, 
corn, pumpkins, beans, peanuts, sunflowers and 
so on are best adapted to supplant the varieties 
that the natives now plant. 

“As a matter of fact,” de Schlippe said, “the 
native varieties of sesame and finger millet are 
good — well adapted to this particular climate 
and soil. But you never know what you may 
turn up. We've isolated five varieties of millet 
here; over in the Sudan they have thirteen varie- 
ties under cultivation and if we get a strain that 
will mature quicker, and yield more, we'll gradu- 
ally work it into the native fields. 
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M. de Schlippe directs native labor at the INEAC plant-breeding station at Kurukwata. In the 
foreground is a plot of Job’s Tears (Coix Lacryma-Jobi), a cereal being introduced; at the left is 
sorghum, then a long strip of buckwheat, then cotton and experimental plots of bean varieties. 


“Recently we've been trying out rice, but so 
far it’s been only partly successful here. Sun- 
flowers and soya beans are another experiment. 
The sunflowers grow all right, but the natives 
don’t know how to utilize them — we have to 
teach them about new crops.” 

Corn is a comparatively new crop that has been 
adopted by the natives. De Schlippe thinks it 
came to the Logos about 1890, probably from 
the west shortly preceding the white man’s occu- 
pation of the country. The early corn was small- 
eared and half-filled out, but about 1932 de 
Schlippe introduced white dent corn of really 
good stock. It was a failure at first — it ripened 
too slowly and got caught by the dry season. 
Even after they learned when to sow, there were 
difficulties and many a wife and many a grind- 
ing stone were worn out before they learned to 
soak the flinty kernels before grinding. But when 
the Logo women learned how to handle this 
new, big-grained corn the vogue caught on and 
now most Logo farmers plant white dent corn 
twice a season. 

Proper rotation of crops is de Schlippe’s sec- 
ond step in the advancement of the native. 


“The kind of agriculture they practice now is 
always shifting and it means there’s no real own- 
ership of the land,” he said. “A clan may claim 
ownership of a certain area, but specific fields 
within that area are simply lived on by members 
of the clan and the individual doesn’t own the 
fields — only the crop he puts in. As he shifts 
his fields, his homestead shifts too. The question 
is whether we white men who have assumed 
responsibility for the native can organize a rota- 
tion of crops that will preserve the soil and make 
it possible for him to establish a permanent base 
of stone or brick houses. All sorts of good things 
would follow — assured drinking water in all sea- 
sons, an economic relation of the natives to roads 
and markets, permanent schools, labor-saving de- 
vices such as community flour mills, threshing 
machines, barns, silos and the like. 

“But, of course, a transition from a shifting to 
sedentary agriculture brings up the problem of 
soil conservation. If you stay in one place and 
work the same fields, year after year, you are in 
danger of transgressing the natural control, which 
is the erodibility of the soil. That problem can 
be met by a succession of cultivation and fallow; 
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a simple rotation, but one adapted to the tropics. 
Grass, weeds and brush spring so quickly that a 
fallow doesn’t lie fallow, in the European or 
American sense, very long. The uncultivated 
field is soon covered and protected. After a few 
years it reverts to its original type of vegetation, 
a grass bushland, and is then ready to be culti- 
vated again. 

“As for mechanization—well, that is an experi- 
ment that must be tried by the government. It 
is far too costly and experimental for individuals. 
Besides, it means compulsion of the native at 
first, for he likes his age-old methods. But by 
small-scale experiments on government fields, and 
a gradual introduction, I think it could be done. 

“By all these methods — new and better crops, 
permanent, substantial housing and _ facilities, 
permanent occupation of the land with rotating 
and perhaps mechanical cultivation —by all 
those, we could raise the life of the native to 
a really high level and thereby justify our 
stewardship in the Congo. 

“We have to realise that whenever these tech- 
nical innovations are introduced, sociological 
problems will arise and will have to be solved. 
The native can hardly adjust himself to these 
changes without aid. The jump from subsist- 
ence-level agriculture to a money economy and 
mechanized cultivation is far too great to be 
accomplished by one generation of illiterate men 
left to the natural forces of offer and supply. A 
scientific approach will be needed. New social, 
legal and didactic forms will have to be moulded. 

“One thing we must always remember: primi- 
tive native social forms are as inapplicable to 
the modern equipment we hope to introduce into 
Africa, as our own social forms that are typical 
of the temperate climate are inadequate for the 
tropics. 

“Neither native customs nor the ideals of the 
civilized world will have the last word. Modern 
science and Mother Nature — nature as it exists 
in Africa — will be the moulding forces.” 


* * * 


r Arrica you do not judge a native’s prosperity 
by his money, but by the fullness of his belly. 
If he eats regularly, he is prosperous. Of course, 
whether or not he eats during the lean months 
could be determined by the money he can afford 
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to spend on store food, but in practice very few 
natives have that kind of money and their cash 
balances are hardly more than a rough index of 
their money-making contacts with white men. 

Yona is a good farmer, maybe a little better 
than the average. In bad years he might have to 
keep tightening his belt during April, May and 
June — if he had a belt — but he always man- 
ages to find something to go in the pot. In other 
words, Yona is a subsistence farmer like millions 
of other Africans and while the subsistence may 
be pretty thin at times, he subsists. 

Financially he is doing all right, too. In 1945, 
the latest year for which I have his full records, 
his cash income was $18.18 and his taxes were 
$4.49, leaving him a cool $13.69 net. 

Yona needs very few goods that he and his 
family cannot produce for themselves. The only 
“store” articles I saw in his village were a rusty 
single-shot gun inherited from his father, the 
white shirt and blue drawers that he and one or 
two of the older boys wore, two small tin spoons, 
three or four strings of tiny beads on the babies, 
and perhaps half a dozen iron hoes. 

De Schlippe told me that during the year the 
bulk of Yona’s spare cash would go for salt, palm 
oil, dried fish and soap — all small items, but the 
kind that steal away a man’s fortune before he 
is aware of it. 

In one of the Greek stores in Aba, some twenty 
miles distant but the trading post nearest to 
Yona’s homestead, I made an inventory of the 
items most in demand. The prices in Congo 
francs I have changed into their equivalents in 
dollars and cents, at the exchange rate of about 
44 francs to the dollar which was then current: 


Albert cigarettes (the native’s favorite) $.09 
Soap ( a big, crudely-fashioned bar) .045 
Salt (2 pounds) 055 
Sugar (1 pound) AeA: 
Salted dried fish, each 32 
Earthenware casserole 34 
Granite-ware casserole .98 
Iron pot 1.36 
Granite-ware washbowl 1.05 
Blanket 3.37 
Men’s white shorts BW) 
Men’s white shirts 91 
Blue cloth (20 feet length) according 


to quality 3.34, 2.66 

Gaudy cotton cloth (20 feet, for women’s 
garments) according to quality 3.40, 3.18, 2.27 
37 


Hoe 


Machete 59 


Native-made knife, for household use .045 to .11 
Iron spearhead 34 
Ear-rings UORO/. 


By careful management of his money Yona 
can get through the year easily, even treating 
himself to a new pair of drawers now and then. 
He is a prudent man, not given to wasting his 
money on his wives. At a dance where many of 
the women were swathed in blue cloth that had 
set their husbands back anywhere from $2.66 to 
$3.34, Yona’s wives wore their everyday, birth- 
day suits. They did not seem to feel any social 
malaise because they lacked party dresses; after 
all, the women dressed so fine tonight in blue 
cotton would be working alongside them tomor- 
row clad only in their skins. 

His wives are Yona’s chief source of income 
and even though they cost him triple taxes, they 
are worth it. Here is Yona’s financial ledger for 


1945: 


Meat sold to workmen in the de Schlippe factory $2.63 
Food supplied to the workmen by Yona’s wives 


during about 8 months of the year 9.53 
Beer made by the wives and sold to the workmen 5.45 
Cash crop (tice) SY} 

$18.18 


Every native in the Belgian Congo pays a tax, 
however small — provided the government can 
catch him. With some of the forest tribes, such 
as the Pygmies, catching is impossible and they 
go tax-free. But the more sedentary people pay 
their small tribute and in return get very good 
government medical service, roads and super- 
vision by a corps of territorial and district admin- 
istrators that by and large are genuinely attached 
to the interests of the natives. 

Taxes are not based on income but are a kind 
of poll tax. In Yona’s district the base tax for 
1946 was 68 cents a year on Yona himself, for 
the Colonial treasury, plus 20 per cent. for local 
improvements and administration — an additional 
14 cents. Certain groups are legally exempt from 
taxes: persons suffering from sleeping sickness, 
elderly people who in the judgment of the admin- 
istrator are beyond working, and men with four 
or more children by a monogamous marriage. 


Plural marriages have always been the custom 
in the Congo and by the mild and gradual method 
of imposing extra taxes for extra wives the State 
has attempted to discourage the practice —a 
policy fostered, I suspect, by the missionaries. 
Yona’s personal tax in 1946 was 82 cents, and 
each wife Cin excess of the permitted First Wife) 
cost him 77 cents. Thus his total tax for that 
year was $2.36. The year before, in 1945, it 
had been $4.49, both the personal tax and the 
surtax for local needs having been unusually 
high. The taxes vary from year to year, depend- 
ing upon the general prosperity of the region as 
estimated by the local tax ofhcial. 

Yona would, I think, consider himself in really 
good financial circumstances if it were not for 
the problem of his eldest son. Dramile, now 
twenty years old, married a girl named Manjiwa 
from a neighboring village in 1945 and agreed to 
pay her father the bride’s price of 10 goats and 
20 hoes. It was an inflated price, but everything 
has gone up since the war. Inasmuch as Dramile 
earned only $22.70 for a year’s work in Aba, and 
had to keep himself and pay taxes out of that 
sum, he found it hard to meet the installments 
of goats and hoes. 

Dramile talked big at first; he had a fine job 
in Aba, he was making big money . . . and while 
he didn’t have all the bride-price right at the 
moment, it was just a matter of a short time. . . . 

The upshot was that Manjiwa’s father took a 
chance and let the girl go to Yona’s village for 
a week’s visit, even though the bride-price was 
not completely paid. 

Naturally, Dramile got her with child. 

Manjiwa hurried back to her father’s village 
and the old man flew into a fine rage and con- 
fined her to quarters until Dramile completes 
payment. The boy has no income now and Yona 
will have to help him buy goats and hoes. When 
I was in Yona’s village, Dramile still owed three 
goats ($6.81) and six hoes ($3.40). 

I am glad to say that Dramile is one goat and 
two hoes nearer his bride as a result of a little 
offering from the New York Zoological Society 
at the close of my visit. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


“Resources Report to Industry” Is a Hit 


OME MONTHS AGO the staff of the Conservation 
Foundation came out with a book. It was 
highly colored and decorative. Those qualities, 
however, are expensive and this book was no ex- 
ception. It was therefore restricted to a very small 
edition of only three hundred copies. 

The book is directed primarily at a small and 
highly selected audience. It is a specialized pres- 
entation designed to convince a predetermined 
group of the necessity for industry to enter ac- 
tively into resource conservation. It consists not 
merely of a lot of pictures and colored charts. It 
contains, too, a number of wholly new ideas and 
provides, we think, a new approach to resource 
conservation. After all, approximately fifty per- 
cent of American industry, whether measured by 
jobs, plants or product value, depends on the re- 
newable resources for its principal source of raw 
materials. In addition, all industries use water, 
some of them in fantastic quantities. 

Immense pains were taken to provide nothing 
but facts in as judicial and objective a fashion as 
possible. In many cases the only source of fact 
was the Government. In many cases conventional 
government statistics tended to conceal quite ef- 
fectively the kind of facts we wished to uncover. 
At one point, indeed, we had to hire our own 
statisticians and send them into the Census Bu- 
reau to rework Federal Government figures. 

As soon as the finished product came off the 
presses into our hands we realized that we had 
the tiger by the tail. Everyone who saw it liked 
the presentation — even the specialized group for 
which it was designed! 

Then the New York Times printed the edi- 
torial reproduced below and the Foundation was 
in a jam. 

The staff likes publicity as well as any one else 
and it wanted the whole world to know what 
it had done. Yet a large edition, capable of gen- 
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eral distribution at a modest price, was imprac- 
tical. The Foundation was, in fact, like a hen 
with a stolen nest — torn between the desire to 
cackle and the necessity to conceal. 

The staff of the Foundation knew that the 
secret would have to break some time, but it was 
kept purely in self-defense. When it broke it was 
with a louder bang than could possibly have been 
hoped for. The Foundation was delighted, of 
course, but it was also embarrassed for there 
simply were not copies available to meet the sud- 
den surge of demand by telephone, post card and 
letter from every direction. 

The Library of Congress, for instance, asked 
for a modest ten copies, apparently unaware that 
it was already in possession of two. A news- 
paper owner in Chattanooga, Tennessee, re- 
quested a dozen and asked that the bill accompany 
them. A personal copy was sent to him, but no 
invoice. ‘The presentation is not for sale and, in 
any case, the cost might have surprised him. We 
wish we could have satisfied the requests of all 
the people who were interested enough to ap- 
proach us but stocks were down and copies must 
be on hand for the purposes for which the presen- 
tation was originally designed. 

* * * 

This is what the New York Times said in its 

editorial of February 9, 1950: 


RESOURCES REPORT 


In an easy-to-read booklet that ought to be in the 
hands of every progressive business man and industrial- 
ist in the United States (and Canada too) the Conserva- 
tion Foundation has set forth clearly and succinctly 
some of the facts of life facing American industry. The 
booklet deals with the question of natural resources, par- 
ticularly renewable natural resources such as water, for- 
ests, animals and soil. It shows how seriously they have 
been depleted by a careless and wasteful people, and it 
emphasizes a point that is even more important than the 
mere diminution of the nation’s natural wealth. This is 
the fact that all these resources are interdependent, that 
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the destruction of one necessarily affects, whether in the 
short or the long run, the existence of all. And from this 
fact — what Fairfield Osborn, president of the Founda- 
tion and one of the foremost conservationists of our day, 
calls “the basic law of nature” — springs the fundamental 
truth that “all industry depends on natural resources, 
the source of all raw materials and power.” 

It is the purpose of the booklet to explain how vital 
an economic interest all industry — not merely such pri- 
mary processors as, for example, the food, textile or 
lumber industries, but all industry — has in a positive 
conservation policy for this country. The Foundation 
does not overstate the case when it says that “conserva- 
tion as a whole is the responsibility of the individual 
business man.” There is not much doubt that unless 
considerably more aggressive steps are taken along these 
lines by private industry the Federal Government will 
inevitably have to play an ever-increasing part in what 
has become nothing less than a question of national self- 
preservation. This is true in respect to forest resources, 
soil protection, water supply, or any of the dozens of 
other facets of the conservation problem. 

A few forward-looking industrialists understand the 
situation, but the mass of American business men still 


have to be awakenea to the tremendous importance of 
conservation to their own welfare now and in the future, 
even though the problems do not at present impinge di- 
rectly on them. That is a task which the Foundation 
has set before itself. In an effort to collect some much- 
needed basic data on certain aspects of our natural re- 
sources it is now engaged, with governmental coopera- 
tion, on the first comprehensive ground-water survey on 
a national scale ever undertaken. The Conservation 
Foundation may be small and youthful but it is nothing 
if not sturdy; and it seems to be fashioning some pretty 
solid slingshots with which to slay its mortal enemy, the 
giant of Indifference. 


We realize that many members of the Society 
would be interested in this book. Some day, and 
we hope soon, the Resources Report to Industry 
will be available for wide distribution at a rea- 
sonable price which, by cutting corners, some 
think might be as low as $2.00. We want very 
much to have the book in the hands of as many 
people as possible. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


In Other Words, He Wants to Know 
Something About Bengal Tigers 


Our Mammal Department is accustomed to 
letters requesting extensive information, but it 
seldom has had such a work-out as it is getting 
from a young boy in Connecticut. His two let- 
ters, addressed to the Bronx Zoo, follow; they are 
reproduced exactly as written. 


Dear Sir: 


Would you kindly give me some information? I would 
appreciate it if you would answer my eight small ques- 
tions. Are Bengal Tigers found in all parts of India? 
Is the jungle of India as pretty as Africa? Are the trees 
as big as the ones in Africa? Is the jungle as dense? Has 
is got as many different kinds of animals and birds as 
Africa? Is there as many Bengal Tigers as there are any 
other carnivorous animal? Is there as many Bengal 
Tigers as there is any other different kind of tiger? How 
much of India is reserves? Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Jack ———— 


P.S. I forgot to mention this up top. Does India have 
crocodiles, spiders, ticks, bugs and quicksand? 


The Mammal Department made a brave at- 
tempt to answer the first letter, and apparently 
whetted the appetite of the youngster, for he 
composed the following: 


Dear Sir: 


Would you kindly give me some information con- 
cerning animals? Is there danger of a Bengal Tiger be- 
coming-extinct? Are they growing extinct rapidly? Are 
Bengal Tigers in very dense jungle or in grasslands? 
Are any parts of India unexplored? What part of India 
is jungle? What part is grasslands? Are there natives in 
India? Where is Bengal on a map? Are Bengal Tigers 
in all parts of India or just in Bengal? 

Are there as many Bengal Tigers as there is wild 
boars? What parts of India is reserves? Can a croc. 
kill a tiger in shallow water? In deep water? On land? 
Are there Bengal Tigers in mountains? Would you try 
to tell me how many Bengal Tigers there are? Is a 
tigers growl as powerful as a lions? How large is India? 
Is all of India being modernized? When will the jungle 
of India be cut down? Will the people in India cut 
down the jungles? Will any other country come over 
and cut it down? When will it happen? Is Bengal 
mostly mountains? Do Bengal tigers live in caves? If 
not, where do they live? Are the jungles of India ex-’ 
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We Win a Safety Award 


Largely as a result of the conscientious efforts 
of our employees’ Zoological Park Safety Com- 
mittee in recommending safety measures to elimi- 
nate hazardous working conditions, the Bronx 
Zoo placed first in its division in the New York 
State Insurance Fund’s 1949 safety contest. More 
than fifty employee skills are required to operate 
the Zoological Park and to prevent time-consum- 
ing accidents among our 250 employees. — G. C. 


pected to be cut down? When? Are there as many 
Bengal tigers as any other carnivorious feline? 

Which of the types of tigers has the most muscles 
and the best build? Do Bengal tigers live in caves? If 
not, where do they live? If Bengal tigers live in caves 
that means that they would be near the mountains, 
doesn’t it? Are the very small mountains just big 
enough for a cave? Are the jungles of India separated 
or are they in one bunch? Thank you. 


Very truly yours, 
Jacx ———— 
P.S. I won’t write to you any more because this answers 
about all of my questions. 


Cireumventing Sumaili 


Our baby Mountain Gorilla, Sumaili, is still a 
resident of the Animal Nursery while awaiting 
completion of the Great Apes House this spring, 
and because of her gentleness and affectionate 
ways she is often given her liberty in the Nursery. 
That indulgence has frequently been abused, 
however; Sumaili is inquisitive and of an explor- 
atory turn of mind, and is especially fond of turn- 
ing off sunlamps, pulling electric cords out of 
their sockets, and turning on faucets. 

Mrs. Helen Martini’s ingenuity has been equal 


‘to the challenge, nevertheless. Sumaili is afraid 
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of dolls — so Mrs. Martini bought a dozen plastic 
dolls, tied them at strategic points — and now it is 
perfectly safe to let Sumaili wander at will! 


Two Swords Instead of One 


Many of our so-called fancy strains of domestic 
animals originally arose as abnormalities, or “mon- 
sters,” as the embryologists call them. If their 
peculiarities turned out to be heritable and did 
not cause death, they could be perpetuated and 
subsequently modified by selective breeding. 

In February the Aquarium obtained an aber- 
rant tropical fish that once more brought this 
matter to the fore. This fish is a double-tailed 
example of one of the domesticated strains of the 
Swordtail. The lower half of the caudal fin is 
completely duplicated, and since the fish is a male 
it exhibits the striking character of a double 
sword. The anal fin is also doubled. 

The question paramount in the minds of fish 
fanciers is whether this fish could be used to 
start a strain of double-tailed Swordtails. We are 
at present testing the fish with selected females to 
see whether or not his abnormality is inherited, 
although we believe the chances are that it is not. 
Dr. Myron Gordon, our geneticist, once had a 
similarly-formed female, and he genetically tested 
numbers of her offspring to no avail. The dou- 
bling of the tail was apparently simply an individ- 
ual aberration and not a genetic one. Such char- 
acters can be inherited in some fishes, however, 
as in some goldfish, so we are continuing our 


breeding tests. —C.W.C. & J.W.A. 


= x ves “ey 4 Se 
The double-sworded Swordtail. 


A mere saw-toothed edge was all that was left of the blade found in the Great Apes House 
excavation, although the grip and guard were in excellent condition. The gun was badly rusted. 


Somebody Dropped His Arms 
A Long Time Ago 


Last fall while the foundations and moat of 
the new Great Apes House were being excavated, 
workmen turned up two rusty pieces of metal 
which, after preliminary cleaning, turned out to 
be a sword and what apparently was a section of 
a gun-barrel. They had been buried about five 
feet under the surface. 

The two objects have been presented to The 
New-York Historical Society and Executive Sec- 
retary Tee-Van is in receipt of the following com- 
munication from Richard J. Koke, Curator of the 
Historical Society’s museum. 

“The rusted sword dates, probably, from the 
early 19th-century, and the other object, which 
we have been carefully cleaning, is the breech 
end of an old muzzle-loading musket, probably a 
flintlock. We have found the old touch-hole 
which pierced the barrel from the flash-pan to 
allow the powder inside the gun, behind the 
musket ball, to be ignited upon pulling the trigger. 
Some of the underpinning of the barrel is also in 
fairly good shape considering its long residence 
underground. The gun must have been dealt a 
terrific blow to become broken and dented as it is 
now. 

“Outside of this, one cannot say too much. 
Both pieces undoubtedly were once associated 


with each other, and the date would be, probably, 
some time in the early 1800's.” 


New Leaflets Available 

Because of the many inquiries received by his 
department on the habits and care of the so-called 
“chameleon” (Anolis carolinensis) commonly sold 
at circuses, pet shops and the like, Curator Eddy 
has prepared an informative mimeographed leaf- 
let for free distribution. 

He has also drawn up a check list of all reptiles 
and amphibians found in New York State — an- 
other subject that produces many inquiries. 


Present from Dr. Beebe 


A magnificent specimen of the Bushmaster of 
‘Trinidad and northern South America came to us 
in March as a present from Dr. William Beebe, 
who is now at the new station of the Department 
of Tropical Research at “Simla,” in the Arima 
Valley of Trinidad. ‘The snake is between six and 
seven feet long and is in excellent condition, al- 
though Dr. Beebe had not succeeded in getting it 
to feed and the same difficulty has been encount- 
ered since its arrival here. The snake came by air, 
securely crated, and arrived on March 8. 

Bushmasters (Lachesis muta muta) have been 
recorded to a length of 11 feet and thus our new 
specimen, while far from the record, is of very 
respectable size. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


BARNEY. By Esse Forrester O’Brien. 64 pp., 22 photographs. 
The Steck Co., Austin, Texas. $1.50. 


An authentic story of the adventures and misadven- 
tures of a bear cub born under the cafeteria floor at the 
Old Faithful Lodge in Yellowstone National Park and 
reared, for the first year, in the home of the Assistant 
Park Naturalist. Barney subsequently passed into the 
custody of the Superintendent of the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park and was well known to tourists. An inquisi- 
tive bear cub can get into, and cause, a considerable 
variety of trouble and Mrs. O’Brien has many amusing 
stories to tell. For children up to the age of about 10. 


WEBS IN THE WIND. By Winifred Duncan. 387 pp., 101 
figures, 74 black and white plates. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1949. $4.50. 


The high adventure of playing Peeping Tom to a va- 
riety of spiders at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, has been granted to Winifred Duncan. 
With rare perseverance and minute attention to detail, 
she has for two years spied upon their love life, their 
engineering feats, their trapping and hunting skills. The 
net result is a first person narrative, told with enthusias- 
tic simplicity admixed with diary notes, which is remark- 
ably revealing. Countless drawings, executed with due 
care by the author, help in bringing conviction to the 
printed page. 

It is rather startling, however, to find so much space 


in Webs in the Wind devoted to appraising the observa- 
tions of other writers. While bemoaning their use of 
formal scientific language, she often employs it with un- 
orthodox interpretations. Many of her observations are 
most worthwhile, but they lose much of their value be- 
cause 16 of the species under discussion are not identified. 

Any book publicized as belonging to The Humaniz- 
ing Science Series is expected to be anthromorphic. This 
book is no exception. It provides information on many 
arthropods besides web spiders. Frankly written for pop- 
ular consumption, it is unique in furnishing a list of 
research points, a glossary, bibliography, and an abun- 
dance of excellent original drawings. — Brayron Eppy. 


BIRDS’ NESTS: A FIELD GUIDE. By Richard Headstrom. 
128 pp., 61 photographic illustrations. Ives Washburn, Inc., New 
York, 1949. $2.75. 


When autumn winds have stripped the leaves from 
woodland and roadside trees, deserted bird nests, pa- 
thetic reminders of the happy songs of the long-past 
summer, are easily observed. Usually such nests arouse 
only wistful smiles and mild feelings of depression. But 
Mr. Headstrom’s little book brings awakened interest, 
for with its help these nests can be identified with rea- 
sonable accuracy. Hunting through extensive texts for 
nest descriptions, given casually under species heads, 
has never been an inviting task. Now, with the help of 
a well-plotted key, any nest can be assigned to its proper 
builders in no time at all. “Birds’ Nests” should imple- 
ment a fascinating off-season interest for bird students. 


—L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Life 

Mrs. Fenley Hunter 
William Lynch. ° 

Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg 
Christ G. Papalexis 

Miss Cynthia W. Sterling 
Robert Winthrop 


Contributing 


Mrs. Arnold J. Askin 

Mrs. Alfred B. Ayers 

Francis N. Bangs 

Mrs. Hugh H. Baxter 

Mrs. Charles Keller Beekman 
Mrs. Charles B. Best 

Main Bocher 

Donald C. Brace 

Mrs. Henry G. Byn 

Miss Ruth Auchincloss Child 
Mrs. LeRoy Clark 

Henry Parsons Coolidge 
Lincoln Cromwell 

Mrs. Frank Damrosch 

Hon. Thomas C. Desmond 
Cleveland E. Dodge 

William A. Eldridge 

Edward Coe Embury 

George R. M. Ewing 

James A. Forsch 
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Mrs. John French 

Mrs. Frederick W. Garnjost 
Mrs. Natalie Gates 

Mrs. Grant Harkness 
Duncan A. Holmes 
William F. Irwin 

J. Ford Johnson 

Mrs. Robert M. Langdon 
Miss Anna P. Livingston 


Mrs. Hiram R. Mallinson, Sr. 


Charles N. Mason 
Richard G. McClung 
John Ohmeis 

Edmund Randolph 
Charles Larned Robinson 
Miss Emily E. Schwarz 
Mrs. Harold Dewitt Smith 
Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes 
Mrs. C. G. Stupp 

Mrs. Holland Thompson 
Harold D. Tompkins 
Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 
Miss Edith Wetmore 
George W. Whitaker 
Mrs. Howard F. Whitney 
Philip W. Wrenn, Jr. 


Annual 


Mrs. John Aeschlimann 


(Between January | and February 28) 


M. J. Averbeck, Jr. 

Mrs. Priscilla Baker 
Miss Ellen Chofhin 

Mrs. Ethel Burnet Clark 
John C. Condliffe 

R. Beverley Corbin 
Arthur V. Crofton 
Edward B. Dodd 
Seymour Donitz 

Gerard Frank 

Wilfred A. Jaffe 

Mrs. Jonas Kamlet 
Howard Charles Katz 
Robert W. Kean, Jr. 

Dr. Kenneth C. MacKay 
Mrs. Clifford D. Mallory 
Dr. Morton Meisels 
Mrs. Edward T. Newell 
Lithgow Osborne 

Harry C. Perry 
Theodore Petry 

Joseph S. Sterling 
Harold Sterner 

Robert Stout 

Miss Eileen Stuart 

E. J. Stubbs 

Lewis E. Weaver 

Mrs. Margaret E. Weaver 
Mrs. M. Zelker 


—— 


Its a little early 
to be thinking about ut, 
Buc 


are you going away this summer? 


Ie NO TROUBLE at all for us to arrange to have ANIMAL 


KINGDOM and other communications from the Zoological Society 
follow you zf we know where you're going. 

For instance, maybe you go to your summer place about June 1. 
If our mailing department doesn’t know about it, you might miss 
getting an invitation to the opening of the new Great Apes House, 
the Spring Garden Party, and the return of the Cordier Ecuadorean 
Expedition. 

So if your plans have crystallized (or when they crystallize) , 
please send us a postcard telling: 

1. Your summer address. 
2. When you're going. 
3. When you're returning to your regular address. 


We will take care of the rest of it without any fuss or feathers. 


MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT, 

The New York Zoological Society, 
The Zoological Park, 

New York 60, N. Y. 


